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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


' Tue nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society will be 
held in Mancuxster, N.H., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the fifteenth and sia- 
teenth of the present month. 

The session Wednesday forenoon will be 
devoted to business and reports. 

Two topics are assigned for the afternoon 

session: Prizes in Sunday Schools; and 
Study, not diversion, the business of the 
Sunday School. 

In the evening there will be an address 
by the Rev. S. C. Beans, of Salem. 

Thursday morning an hour will be spent 
in prayer and conference. The regular 
session will follow, at which will be dis- 
cussed the topic: The Sunday School as 
important as the Public School. 

Institute exercises will occupy the after- 
noon. 

The Unitarian Society in Manchester, 
N. H., Rev. C. B. Frrry, extends a cordial 
welcome to the Society and its friends. 
Every effort will be made to arrange for a 
good meeting, — one that shall give an 
onward impulse to the cause the Sunday 
school represents. 

Shall the meeting be a large one, putting 
the hospitality of the Manchester friends to 
the severest test? This question is for 
those who are engaged in or interested in 
Sunday-school work to answer. We hope 
they will answer it emphatically in the 
affirmative. The whole denomination needs 
awakening to the importance of rightly 
educating the young in those things per- 
taining to morals and religion. It is for 
those who are directly concerned in the 
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work to take the lead in this matter. Let 
them go to Manchester, stir up each other’s 
minds and hearts, organize plans of action, 
and get all a-glow with fresh life. It will 
tell in the end, not only on the Sunday 
schools, but on the churches, on the general 
cause the denomination has at heart. 

The Sunday-school Society earnestly in- 
vites all interested in its work to attend 
the coming meeting, and join in its delibe- 
rations. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


THERE are yet many Unitarians who do 
not know that there is a Sunday-school 
organization within the limits of the de- 
nomination. There are many, also, among 
those who do know of the existence of such 
an organization, who do not know the basis 
on which it rests. None of our readers are 
included in the first class; but some of them 
may be in the second. 

The present Society was organized at a 
meeting in Worcester, Oct. 4, 1854. Sixty 
Unitarian Sunday schools were represented 
at the meeting. Hon. Samuel Hoar, of 
Concord, presided. The constitution then 
adopted, with the amendments that have 
been since made, reads as follows : 


CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. I.— The name of this association 
shall be The Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society. 

Arr. II. — The object of the association 
shall be to promote the cause of Sunday 
schools wherever the providence of God 
may open a way, in whatever manner he 
may direct, and by whatever means he may 
put into our hands. 
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Art. III.— The payment of fifty cents 
annually shall constitute a person a mem- 
ber of the association, so long as this shall 
be paid; and a subscription of ten dollars 
at any one time, a member for life. Per- 
sons who are life-members of the existing 
Sunday-school Society shall be considered 
life-members of this. 

Art. IV. — The officers shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, who 
shall also be agent, a Treasurer, and five 
Directors, to be chosen annually; who 
together shall be a Board of Managers, 
and perform the duties of their respective 
offices. ; 

Art. V.—There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Society for business; at 
which members, delegates from Sunday- 
school associations, in numbers not exceed- 
ing the number of schools belonging to the 
association, and delegates from schools, not 
exceeding one from each school, shall be 
allowed to vote. : 

Art. VI.— The Board of Managers 
shall have power to enact their own by- 
laws ; to fill vacancies during the year; to 
call special meetings of the Society; pro- 
pose and circulate such Sunday-school 
information as they may deem proper; 
examine books, and publish lists of such as 
are adapted to Sunday-school libraries ; 
form whenever opportunity is given new 
schools; visit and assist old and feeble 
ones; attend the meetings of county asso- 
cilations; and do whatever, in their judg- 
ment, will promote the interest of Sunday 
schools and of Christian education. - 

Arr. VII.— This Constitution may be 
altered at any special meeting of the Soci- 
ety, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present ; notice of the proposed alteration 
having been given at a previous meeting, 
and also having been published in the call 
for said meeting. 

Art. VIII.— The Presidents of all 
county societies may be, ex officio, Vice- 
Presidents of the general Society, — consti- 
tuting with the other officers the Executive 
Committee. 


OFFICERS. 


The first Board of Officers consisted of 
Hon. Albert Fearing, of Boston, Presi- 
dent; Rev. W. G. Eliot, D.D., of St. 
Louis, and Rev. E. B. Hall, of Provi- 
dence, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Frederic T. 
Gray, of Boston, Secretary ; George Mer- 
rill, of Boston, ‘Treasurer; and Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, of Concord, Mass., Rev. 
Alonzo Hill, D.D., of Woxcester, Rev. F. | 
D. Huntington, of Boston, Thomas Gaf- 
field, of Boston, and Rey. Calvin Lincoln, 
of Fitchburg, Directors. 

The Presidents have been Hon. Albert 
Fearing, Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.D., Rev. A. 
P. Putnam, D.D., Rev. W. P. Tilden, Rev. 
Eli Fay, Henry P. Kidder, Warren Saw- 
yer. The present presiding officer is Wm. 
H. Baldwin. 

The Secretaries have been Rev. Fred. T. 
Gray, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, Rev. W. H. 
Cudworth, Joseph H. Allen, M. T. Rice, 
Rev. Adams Ayer, Rev. T. J. Mumford, 
James P. Walker, and Rev. Leonard J. 
Livermore. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


This is a very simple affair, costing but 
fifty cents a year, or ten dollars to cover 
the whole period of life. For a few years 
past the annual membership has been small. 
The number of life-members has constantly 
increased. There are now three hundred, 
besides the life-members of the old Sunday- 
school Society, whom the constitution makes 
life-members of this. The old Society did 
not exactly die, but was translated. 

It is an excellent plan, acted upon by 
some of our Sunday schools, whenever con- 
tributions are made to the Society to make 
the pastor, superintendent, and teachers 
life-members. It is sometimes thought 
that this Society is a local institution. It 
is far from being so. Its members are 
scattered all over the country; and it will 
be seen that the constitution provides for 
the representation of every Unitarian Sun- 
day school, and every Unitarian Sunday- 
school association in the land. It was 
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evidently the desire and intention of the 
founders of the Society to concentrate the 
full power of the denomination for the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of Sunday- 
school instruction, energizing all the old 
schools, and establishing new ones. It 
was a grand work, conceived in a grand 
spirit; and the Unitarian denomination to- 
day cannot do a better thing than to carry 
it on with the energy of a determined 
purpose. 


LESSON I. 
THE AUTUMNAL GLORY. 


“ And when the miracle of autumn came, 
And all the woods with many-colored flame 
Of splendor, making summer’s greenness tame, 


Burned, unconsumed, a voice without a sound 
Spake to him from each kindled-bush around, 
And made the strange, new landscape holy 
ground!”’ ‘ 
Whittier. 

From the latter part of September to 
the middle of October, and sometimes 
later, the foliage in the northern part of 
the United States presents a most attractive 
picture. Forests, hills, and meadows are 
robed in a various beauty, outvying in 
splendor the brightest summer glory. It 
is the high carnival season of color. It is 
as if the vegetable world, before going into 
its winter’s sleep, resolved to appear in 
royal robes. 

Nor is this all. The atmosphere is then 
in its purest condition. The clear azure 
not only hangs over, but bends down and 
frames in the earthly picture, and all glows 
in golden light. Sometimes a summer sun- 
set will show the heavenly Jerusalem of the 
divine seer in the clouds; but only in these 
autumn days does the celestial city seem to 
have its foundations upon the earth. 

In all this there is more intended than 
the mere gratification of one’s sense of 
beauty. The emotion awakened by the 
autumnal splendor is deeper, more chasten- 
ing, and yet sweeter, than that which is 
quickened by the fresh beauty of blossom- 


ing spring. The latter is a summons to a 
glorious life, the calling forth of the spirit 
that can do all things; the former. is the 
rich result of obedience to that summons, 
the calm strength and conscious peace that 
follows from finding that all things are in 
God. ‘To the outward sense the autumnal 
glory is but the expiring throe of a dying 
world; but to the inner it is a foregleam 
of immortal splendors. 

It can hardly be expected that the pe- 
culiar sentiment connected with autumn 
should be appreciated by the young. Nor 
is it desirable that it should be. Every 
thing in its season. Still there is a lesson 
here for them, —a lesson for their eyes 
and for their hearts. 


CAUSES. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that this 
change of color in the leaves is not pro- 
duced by frost. The changes begin before 
there are any signs of frosts. And, indeed, 
the autumnal tints are the brightest and the 
most lasting in those seasons when there is 
an absence of hard frosts. These kill the 
leaves, and cause them to drop from the 
trees. © 

The leaves are hard workers. They:are 
the lungs of the tree; the laboratories 
where the moisture, with its mineral or 
vegetable ingredients, drawn up from the 
ground is worked over, and made fit for 
tree-purposes. Much mineral matter re- 
mains in the leaves. So all through ‘the 
summer season the leaves are growing 
harder as their countless pores become 
filled, and cannot do their work so well. 
But it is no matter, as there is less work 
for them to do. ‘The tree has grown all it 
is going to for the year, and has its little 
buds all formed for the next year’s leaves 
and flowers. Its faithful servants have 
grown old and hard, and now must die 
and fall to the ground.. But instead of 
turning black, as they do in the spring 
when touched by the frost, they now take 
on some bright color, as if it were a beau- 
tiful thing to die. 
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Why some leaves take one color in 
and some another, is not known. 
All the causes at work to produce such 
charming results cannot be reached. But 
these results have, no doubt, some refer- 
ence to us. The same spirit that is at 
work in the world of nature producing 
leaves and flowers and fruit, making every 
thing beautiful in its time, is at work in our 
souls, disposing us towards the beautiful, 
and drawing us into its love. As it makes 
us desire to grow up into what is good and 
true and pure, it makes all things around 
help us. Nature has daily and hourly 
lessons. But here in this autumnal season, 
with a smile of ineffable sweetness, she 
~ opens her book to those pages which glow 
most brightly with spiritual light. 


dying, 


THE PICTURE. 


Every change in locality will, of course, 
produce a change in the outlines and make- 
up of the picture. But there will be in 
some measure the intermingling of the same 
colors. On the Sunday preceding the one 
for which this lesson is assigned, ask your 
scholars to take an opportunity during the 
week, upon some bright day, of getting 
photographed upon their minds the scene 
that will present itself as they stand in 
some favorable locality. It will be a cap- 
ital exercise for them, and can be made 
useful in the class. 

The grass of the fields and meadows will 
show a peculiarly rich green tint. Clumps 
of trees with various colored foliage, or 
single trees in a glory of their own, will be 
scattered here and there. Groves or forests 
may be within view, where the dark foliage 
of the evergreens and reds and purples and 
yellows mingle in delightful contrasts to 
form a harmonious whole. Perhaps the 
Virginia creeper will make the trunk of 
some elm or old apple-tree crimson and 
scarlet; or some maple show against the 
dark pines, or stand out in the golden sun- 
light, like flame. Let them look at the 
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picture in parts, and be sure to catch all 
its prettiest effects. Then let them open 
their souls to its rich beauty as a whole. 

Get the scholars, if you can, to walk 
along the forest roads, or down the lanes, 
or along the borders of swamps, with their 
eyes open. When they come to the class 
they will have great stories to tell of the 
masterly skill of autumn in producing de- 
lightful pictures. 

Autumn does not carry so fine and deli- 
cate a brush as spring or summer, nor deal 
in so pure colors. He has so much to do 
he cannot stop for delicate pencillings, for 
pure colorings, or nice shadings. He 
works for grand effects. He paints up 
whole forests so that, seen in the distance, 
they shall glow with wondrous beauty ; but 
he cannot stop to perfectly tint each tree, 
or nicely touch each leaf: and, did he, it 
would not help his picture. In summer 
you may easily find pure color in flower- 
cups, and find petals with perfect shading 
and most delicate pencilling ; but in autumn 
you will have to search long for specimens 
of perfectly colored leaves. 

TINTS SHRUBS. 

From ‘The Woods and By-ways of 
New England,” an excellent book by Wil- 
son Flagg, published by James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston, is taken the following classi- 
fication of trees and shrubs in respect to 
their autumnal tints. 

Althea, bayberry, clethra, Dutch myrtle, 
elder, locust, privet, and willow: the ver- 
dure of summer unchanged, or with a slight 
and sometimes a considerable mixture of 
yellow leaves. 

Black walnut, butternut, catalpa, chest- 
nut, elm, grapevine, hickory, horse-chest- 
nut, lime, plane, white birch: a general 
mixture of rusty green and yellow, some- 
times pure yellow under favorable circum- 
stances. 

Beech, birch, honey locust, mulberry, 
poplar, tulip-tree, green-brier: pure yel- 
low of different shades. 


OF TREES AND 
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Apple-tree, barberry, blackberry, cherry, 
hawthorn, lilac, Missouri currant, moun- 
tain ash, pear-tree, peach-tree, plum-tree, 
quince-tree, raspberry, river maple, rose, 
spirea: a predominance of green, with a 
slight and sometimes a considerable mix- 
ture of purple, red, and yellow, of different 
shades. 

Blueberry, cornel, hazel, poison-ivy, scar- 
let oak, smooth sumach, strawberry-tree, 
tupelo, velvet sumach, viburnum, Virginia 
creeper, white oak, whortleberry: purple, 
crimson, and scarlet, with only a small 
mixture of yellow, if any. 

Mountain maple, red maple, rock maple, 
poison-dogwood, smoke-tree, snowy mes- 
pilus, and striped maple: variegated tints, 
comprising all shades of purple, crimson, 
scarlet, orange, and yellow, on the same 
tree, or on different trees of the same 
species. 

Mr. Flagg speaks of the ash as ‘‘ passing 
through all shades, from a dark chocolate 
to violet, brown, and salmon;” and as 
‘¢ being the only tree that shows a clear 
brown as one of its regular series of tints 
in the living leaf.” 


THE LESSON OF AUTUMN. 


What moral or religious teaching is to 
be associated with this lesson must of 
course depend upon the teacher, and the 
circumstances of the class. Nothing of the 
sort should be attempted unless it comes 
easily and naturally; unless the circum- 
stances are such as to make it effective. 
This dragging in a subject, because it is 
supposed that it ought to come in, is worse 
than useless. It not only finds the scholars 
disinclined to attend to it, but has some 
influence in producing an habitual disin- 
clination. 

That theory of the world which puts God 
outside of it is passing away. Human 
beings are not parts of a great machine 
which God wound up a few thousand years 
ago, and left to run as long as it would. 
He, the all in all, is the life of all things. 
He shines upon us from the far-off stars, 
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enfolds us in the soft moonlight, and sheds 
his glory upon us from the sun. He is 
in swelling buds and fragrant blossoms ; 
in the luxuriant growth of summer, and in 
autumnal harvests. The circling earth, 
in all its round, displays no scene fuller of 
God than the glorious beauty that in these 
October days falls upon it like his bene-, 
diction of peace. 

Young children very easily are led to 
associate all that they observe with God. 
Of course they have no adequate conception 
of God. Who has? That need not trouble 
us. Neither have they any adequate con- 
ception of the world, much less of the great 
universe. Let God fill their little world 
now, and by and by he will fill the great 
world they will come to know. How God 
is in the world, neither we nor they may 
know; but that he zs in the world, we all 


may feel. 


LESSONS II. AND III. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


[The following may be imagined to have been 
written by a stranger, who, with his friend, was 
visiting Nazareth at the time to which the lesson 
refers. Giving the account this form may assist 
in its realization. .We are indebted mainly to 
the articles Synagogue and Haphtara, in Kitto’s 
“‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature’ for the litur- 
gical service of the Jews. It is very likely that the 
order of services in the synagogue was nearly as 
given. | 


A MORNING IN NAZARETH. 


Ir was a Sabbath morning. The sun 
rose brightly, and we arose with the sun. 
Our mattresses were rolled up and put 
away, and soon the morning meal was 
ready for us. It consisted of fruit, cakes 
baked the day before, and milk. There 
could be no cooking on the Sabbath. Our 
meal was prepared with the least possible 
labor. The viands were placed on a cloth 
in the middle of the room. We sat down 
around it on carpets, with the family of 
our host. The morning prayer was said, 
and the meal was partaken. 
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Our entertainer’s name was Levi. There 
was no inn in Nazareth. But many of the 
people were very hospitable. Levi met us 
near the market as we came into the town, 
and invited us to his house. It was one of 
the Letter class, and opened on a court. 
We sat in the common room, the ‘‘ guest 
chamber,” which was entirely open on the 
side towards the court. The building was 
made of rough stones, and was one story, 
with a flat roof. 

As we conversed there together, Levi 
told us there was considerable excitement 
in the town. A man, Jesus by name, who 
had been brought up as a carpenter, who 
had often worked for the people in the 
place, as had his father, Joseph, went away 
nearly a year ago, and strange things from 
time to time had been heard of him. He 
was regarded by all as one faithful to the 
law, and as a good workman, as were 
some other young men in the town. He 
had not attended the school of any Rabbi, 
nor in any way made the Law his study. 
True, some three years ago, when Rabbi 
Ben Selim was here from Jerusalem, ex- 
pounding the Law in the synagogue, Jesus 
asked him questions which he found it diffi- 
cult to answer. All were astonished at the 
time, and concluded that the carpenter, 
usually so silent, did some thinking. He 
had a mild disposition, and was always 
ready with his sympathy and help if one 
was in trouble. On only one occasion had 
Levi known him to depart from his usual 
mood. That was when Ben Amos took the 
house of Abijah’s widow into his own pos- 
session for a trifling debt. Then his eyes 
flashed indignation, and he spoke with 
great vehemence. His father, Joseph, 
died a few years ago. His mother, Mary, 
still lives. She has been away from here a 
good deal of late, at Cana, where she has 
relations, and at Capernaum. Reports 
give this man credit of having -caused a 
great sensation at Jerusalem, of preaching 
in the synagogues of the neighboring towns, 
and of curing all the sick that were brought 
to him. 


Two days ago Jesus came into Nazareth, 
and it is expected he will be at the syna- 
gogue to-day, and the people are quite 
anxious to know what he will say and do. 

After a little more conversation, Levi, 
looking at the shadows in his court, thought 
it was nearly the third hour, and time to go 
to the synagogue. We put on our sandals, 
adjusted our robes, and started. Nazareth 
is built on the side of a hill, and the syna- 
gogue is higher up than the dwellings. 
The Nazarenes from all parts of the town 
were going up. They were in earnest con- 
versation, and it was easy to be seen that 
there was an unusual excitement. 

We approached the synagogue. It was 
a low structure with a flat roof, built of the 
rough stones found in the neighborhood. 
Nazareth being north of Jerusalem, the 
entrance to the synagogue was on the 
north side, because the worshippers must 
face Jerusalem. We washed our hands at 
a trough or tank near the door, and cleaned 
our sandals at the scraper, and entered. 
There was a partition or screen along the 
centre, to separate the women from the 
men. Rough wooden seats were arranged 
for the people. Levi and ourselves, not 
belonging to the privileged class, occupied 
these seats with the common folks. Just 
beyond the centre of the synagogue was a 
raised platform, on which were a desk and 
a few chairs. Beyond this there was an 
ascent of a few steps to another platform 
extending along that side of the synagogue 
opposite the door. At the centre of this 
side was a sort of closet, called the sanc- 
tuary, closed with a curtain. In this closet 
was the ark, or sacred chest, in which was 
kept the Roll of the Law. In front of the 
sanctuary. were a lamp, kept constantly 
burning, and an eight-branched lamp, 
which was not lighted; the latter being 
used only on festival occasions. At the 
foot of the steps was a small desk. On 
this platform, each side of the sanctuary, 
was a row of chairs. E 

The people crowded into the synagogue. 
The elders, — that is, the rulers of the syn- 
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agogue, — took their seats upon the central 
platform. The rich and privileged Jews 
took the chairs beside the sanctuary, and 
sat facing the rest of the audience. The 
Jew who had excited so much interest 
among the Nazarenes had quietly entered, 
and taken his seat with the common people. 

The services commenced. Psalms were 
chanted, — among them this beautiful one: 
Raise a voice of joy unto the Lord, all ye lands! 
Serve the Lord with gladness; 

Come before his presence with rejoicing! 
Know ye that Jehovah is God! 

It is he that made us, and we are his; 

His people, and the flock of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, + 
And his courts with praise; 

Be thankful to him, and bless his name! 

For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; 
And his truth endureth to all generations. 

The Sheliach, the person appointed to 
conduct the service, ascended the steps and 
stood before the ark. He commenced 
with the Kadish, the congregation respond 
ing Amen at the end of each sentence. 
His words were: 


“« Exalted and hallowed be his great: 


name in the world which he created accord- 
ing to his will; let his kingdom come in 
your lifetime and in the lifetime of the 
whole house of Israel very speedily. 

Blessed be his great name, world with- 
out end. 

Blessed and praised, celebrated and 
exalted, extolled and adorned, magnified 
and worshipped be his holy name; blessed 
be he far above all benedictions, hymns, 
thanks, praises, and consolations which have 
been uttered in the world. 

May the prayers and supplications of all 
Israel be graciously received before their 
Father in heaven. 

May perfect peace descend from heaven, 
and life upon us and all Israel. 

May he who makes peace in his heaven 
confer peace upon us and all Israel.” 

This finished, the Sheliach pronounced 
the benedictions preceding the Shema. 

‘« Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who createst light 


and formest darkness, who makest peace 
and createst all things! He in mercy 
causes the light to shine upon the earth and 
the inhabitants thereof, and in goodness 
renews every day the work of Creation. 
Blessed art thou, the Creator of light!” 

‘* With great love hast thou loved us, O 
Lord our God; thou hast shown us great 
and abundant mercy, O our Father and 
King, for the sake of our forefathers who 
trusted in thee! Thou who didst teach 
them the love of life, have mercy upon us, 
and teach us also to praise and to acknowl- 
edge thy unity in love. Blessed art thou 
who in love hast chosen thy people!” 

He then recited in full tone the first sen- 
tence of the Shema, —‘‘ Hear; O Israel, 


|}the Lord our God is one Lord,” and the 


people joined with him in reciting the rest. 
This consisted of the passages, Deut. vi. 
4-9; xi. 18-21; Num. xv. 37-41. This 
was followed by the benediction, — ‘‘ It is 
true and firmly established that thou art the 
Lord our God and the God of our fore- 
fathers; there is no God besides thee. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel! ” : 

Other benedictions followed and then 
came the reading of the Law. The Roll 
was reverently taken from the ark, and the 
portion for the day was read in parts by 
seven different readers. Each, before com- 
mencing, said: ‘* Bless ye the Lord who 
is ever blessed!” 

The congregation responded: ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord who is blessed for evermore ! ” 

He proceeded: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast chosen us from among all nations, and 
hast given us thy Law. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, giver of the Law!” 

.The people replied, ‘‘ Amen.” 

As he read the Law, a Methurgeman, or 
interpreter, explained it to the people. 
The Law is written in Hebrew, in which 
language the people are not well versed. 
So it has to be translated into their native 
dialect. The reader, having finished his 
portion, says: 


‘¢Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast given us 
thy Law, the Law of truth, and hast planted 
among us everlasting life. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, giver of the Law.” 

The lesson from the Law completed, the 
ruling elder invited Jesus to read the lesson 
from the Prophets. He took his place at 
the desk. He had a commanding presence, 
and there was an expression of deep ear- 
nestness upon his countenance. The chazzan 
took the Roll of the Prophets from a chest 
, near the elders’ platform, and handed it to 
him. He unrolled it till he found the lesson 
for the day, the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah. 
Before reading, he said: ‘‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse, who hast chosen good prophets, and 
delighted in their words, which were spoken 
in truth. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hast chosen the Law, thy servant Moses, 
thy people Israel, and thy true and righteous 
prophets.” He then read the lesson, three 
verses at a time, and the interpreter trans- 
lated them into Chaldee. The reading 
finished, he pronounced the stated benedic- 
tion, in which were such sentences as 
“¢ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who wilt make 
Zion rejoice in her children. Cause us to 
rejoice, O Lord our God, in Elijah, thy 
servant, and in the kingdom of the house 
of David thine anointed. May he speedily 
come and gladden our hearts.” He then 
took the Teacher’s seat. 

This was the time for the explanation of 
the lesson, and all eyes were now fixed 
upon Jesus, and there was a waiting for his 
words. In a clear, sympathetic. voice he 
began: ‘‘ This day hath this scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.” He went on, show- 
ing how the words of the anointed prophet 
telling of the deliverance of Israel from 
captivity and she after glory of the nation 
were applicable to him, and thus were ful- 
filled in a higher sense than that indicated 
by the prophet. He was impelled by the 
divine spirit to seek the deliverance of men 
from a worse ‘than Babylonish captivity. 
He would break the fetters of sin, free the 
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Law from its weight of traditions, Rabbin- 
ical refinings and glosses, and gladden the 
hearts of the poor with the good word of 
God. All should understand. Even the 
blind should see. The Father’s love should 
be in the hearts of all his children, and the 
doing his will should be their delight. So 
graciously did he speak, so vividly portray 
that acceptable year of the Lord when wor- 
ship should be heart service, and the Law 
should be fulfilled in love, that the people 
were deeply moved. 

Jesus ceased speaking, and for one or 
two minutes there was silence. Then the 
Nazarenes began to talk together. There 
is always much freedom in the synagogue 
at this part of the service. Any one may 
question the statements of the speaker, and 
express his own opinions. But at this time 
there were heard only words of -praise. 
The common people were evidently pleased 
with what they had heard, and their hearts 
were inclined towards their fellow-towns- 
But the elders on the platform, and 
the men in the high seats kept silence. 
Some looked anxious, and the countenances 
of others were clouded with suppressed 
anger. They could not endure that this 
carpenter, unlearned in the Law, should 
speak with more power than Rabbis and 
elders, and become an accepted teacher of 
the people. 

At last one of the Pharisaic class, look- 
ing around on the people, and pointing 
to Jesus, said, with a smile just a little 
contemptuous, ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s son? 
Is not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, are they not all 
with us?” Then, a little pause, and, looking 
at Jesus with great scorn, he added, with 
most significant gestures, ‘*‘ Whence hath 
this man wisdom?” 

This was enough to turn the current of 
thought. Yes, this man was but one of 
themselves. Not long ago he was here 
working with them as a carpenter. In 
yonder house he lived. They knew his 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters. 


man. 
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All now gazed at Jesus to see how he would 
reply. He looked calmly into their faces 
as if reading their thoughts. He knew 
they only wanted some vulgar display of 
power to prove that he had spoken with 
authority. It seemed contrary to his nature 
to give such. He was evidently determined 
to abide the result of the words he had 
uttered. 

*“You will say to me, Physician, heal 
thyself. Prove that you are sent from 
God, and have your wisdom from him. 
We have heard of your doing wonderful 
things in Capernaum, do such things here.” 
Thus he began, and then added, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ But I tell you of a truth that no 
prophet is accepted in his own town, and 
among his own kindred.” 

Then came the sneer from the upper 
seats, ‘‘ You see that -he is nothing here! 
It is only among strangers he can do these 
great things we have heard about!” Jesus 
then turned, and with great boldness justi- 
fied himself for not doing deeds of mercy 
in his own town. It was because of their 
unbelief. How was it in the days of Elijah ? 
Did not he turn from his nation, leaving its 
many widows to suffer in a time of famine, 
to relieve a widow, who was a Sidonian ? 
And did not Elisha turn from all the lepers 
in Israel, and cure Naaman, the Syrian ? 

This seemed to the Nazarenes treason 
against the nation. They could not brook 
the thought that under any circumstances 
a Gentile should be preferred to a Jew. 
Jesus had but stated incidents in Jewish his- 
tory they knew as well as he himself. But 
the inference he drew from them, and the 
implied reflection upon themselves, excited 
their anger to the highest pitch. A tumult 
arose. The cry, ‘‘ Put him out!” arose 
from all sides. There was a rush towards 
him, amid hootings and yellings. He was 
dragged from the platform, and roughly 
pulled out of the synagogue. Some one 
exclaimed, ‘‘To the top of the hill! the 
precipice! The wretch is unworthy to 
live!” The cry was taken up by all, and 
up the hill they rushed like madmen, forcing 
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him along. His garments were torn, and 
many the bruises he received. But he pre- 
served his calmness, and made no reply to 
the ‘jeering questions of the crowd. The 
top of the hill was gained. The crowd’ 
gathered around him. The men who had 
dragged him along withdrew their hold, and 
he stood alone in the centre of a mass of 
excited men. But the force of their passion 
had spent itself, and reason was beginning 
to assume its sway. Not a word did Jesus 
utter. He stood erect and calm. There 
was a dignity in his demeanor that awed 
them all. He simply.looked at them. But 
each man felt such a rebuke in his soul that 
he would gladly have sunk from sight. The 
yellings had ceased. The silence was 
almost oppressive. Then Jesus turned to 
walk away. The crowd parted, and he 
proceeded down the hill and took the road 
to the Jake shore, no one following. The 
crowd dispersed to their homes. There 
was much talk in Nazareth concerning the 
morning’s doings; and though the leading 
Jews endeavored to justify them, there was 
great misgiving in the hearts of most. 

Our host, Levi, was deeply grieved. He 
had not made up his mind about the new 
teacher; but the words and conduct of 
Jesus had made a deep impression on him. 
Nazareth had a bad reputation everywhere, 
and this day had proved its justness. 


THE MANUSCRIPT ROLLS. 


The writing on the rolls was in columns 
across the vellum. The roll of the Law 
had two rollers. At the beginning of the 
reading of the Law, the manuscript would 
be all upon the right-hand roller. As it 
was read it would be rolled upon the left- 
hand roller. So at each service the Book 
of the Law when taken from the ark would 
open at the place where the r€ading was to 
commence. 

But the roll of the Prophets, it is said, 
was upon one roller. So at each service it 
had to be unrolled till the place for reading 
was found. Thus it is written that when 
Jesus opened the book, he found the place 
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where what he was to read was written, and 
after reading the assigned portion rolled up 
the volume again. 
It is not generally admitted that Jestis on 
‘this occasion read the lesson for the day ; 
but it seems very probable that he did so. 
On this hypothesis every thing comes in 
naturally. 


THE LATER ISAIAH. 


Some of the best Biblical scholars have 
reached the conclusion that the Book of 
Isaiah is the production of two different 
writers. Isaiah, the prophet, who lived in 
the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Israel, undoubtedly is 
the author of the first part of the book, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few verses. 
But from the fortieth chapter to the end, 
the style materially changes. ‘The ordinary 
reader will observe the break in the book 
at that chapter. A new subject commences. 
The restoration of the Jews and the subse- 
quent glory of the nation, all set forth in 
the grandest utterances that have come 
down to us from the past. 

The reasoning that makes this portion of 
the Book the production of a later writer 
than Isaiah seems quite conclusive. Who 
But he must 
have lived at, or near, the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. It may be his name was 
Isaiah. If so, the adding his book to the 
writings of the former Isaiah is easily 
accounted for. Whatever his name, the 
critics generally designate him as the 
‘later Isaiah.” 


the writer was is unknown. 


‘¢ PULFILLED.” 


‘The verb translated to fulfil denotes in 
its primary senses to fill wp, to complete, to 
make perfect. In a secondary sense, it is 
applied to a prophecy which is supposed to 
be accomplished. ‘The event is considered 
as a counterpart of the prophecy; and by 
its occurrence, the prophecy, which before 
was regarded as imperfect, existing without 
its completion, is conceived of as completed. 
But, in a similar manner, it may be applied 
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to a law, which is fulfilled by its perform- 
ance or execution; — to a maxim when an 
exemplification of it is pointed out; — to a 
striking saying originally used on some par- 
ticular occasion, when another occasion 
occurs to which it is equally suitable ; — 
and to a declaration or proposition viewed 
in reference to the facts by which its truth 
is shown.” a 

Thus Norton, on Matt. vi. 14, quotes 
from an article in the ‘‘ Christian Examiner.” 
It will be seen that the common idea of the 
word fulfilled, as found in the Scripture, — 
that what is said to be the fulfilment of the 
words of the Old Testament writers is the 
precise thing actually foretold by them, — is 
not the principal meaning of the word, and 
is not often the real meaning. The essen- 
tial thing is, that the passage quoted be 
applicable to the new event; that the new 
event fits the words, filling out their mean- 
ing. It may, or may not, have been in the 
mind of the writer of the passage. 


LESSON IY. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


JESUS spent so large a part of his public 
life in the vicinity of this lake, and so many 
of the events of his life are inseparably 
connected with it and its neighborhood, 
that it is quite essential that the scholars be 
helped to form in their minds a good idea 
of its size and shape, and surroundings. 

Approaching the lake from Nazareth, 
across the high lands of Galilee, as you 
reach the last range of hills, you can look 
down and see stretched out, nearly two 
thousand feet below you, the sacred sea. 
It is somewhat oval in shape, being the 
widest towards its northerly end, where the 
distance across is five or six miles. It is 
about thirteen miles long. You will not 
be able to see the whole lake, because of 
high ridges, which in some places extend 
almost to the shore. The lake, the general 
features of the regions around, are pre- 
cisely what they were two thousand years 
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ago. On the other side spread out the 
table lands of Bashan, two thousand feet 
above the lake level. On the north is a 
depression, where the Jordan enters the 
lake, and on the south another, where the 
Jordan leaves it. On either hand, as you 
stand upon this western eminence, rise in 
masses somewhat irfegular, the Galilean 
hills. Let the scholars get an idea of the 
height to which the land rises around this 
sea, by comparison with high hills or moun- 
tains they have seen. 

The grand features are the same, but all 
else how changed! Not a solitary boat upon 
the lake; not a town or village upon its 
shore, excepting Tiberias, whieh is now cut 
off from your view by an intervening ridge. 
All is wild and desolate. And yet this 
western shore, upon which you are looking 
down, was the most populous and fertile 
part of Galilee nineteen hundred years ago. 
Nine cities and villages stretched along the 
coast, almost joining hand in hand. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, some of these cities 
had a population of 20,000 each. Allowing 
them but half that number each, it will be 
seen that the region was very populous. 

Descend to the lake. Try to imagine 
every thing as it was in the days of Christ. 
You are near the centre of the western 
shore. Hereis Dalmanutha, where the hills 
recede a little, leaving a plot of level ground. 
An hour’s walk south is Herod’s city, Tibe- 
rias, large and flourishing, Roman in its 
architecture. But the hallowed region lies 
to the north. Fora short distance the hills 
come so near to the water that the beach is 
narrow. Here, just where the hills begin 
to recede to form the plain of Gennesaret, is 
Magdala. You follow the road along the 
fertile plain. At this low level, nearly 700 
feet below the Mediterranean, the climate 
is almost tropical. Palms, fig-trees, olean- 
ders, abound, as well as trees that flourish 
in colder regions. You pass through towns 
and villages all along the coast to the Jor- 
dan. Near these towns fishing-boats crowd 
the beach, and fishermen are preparing 
their nets for a venture, or bringing to the 
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shore the fish just caught. The towns are 
full of busy people plying the arts of life. 
Not far from the lake is the great Damascus 
route to the Mediterranean. The caravans 
come down to the lake for water and rest. 
The travelling merchants display their wares 
in the towns, goods from the east and from 
the west. Roman soldiers are stationed 
here and there to preserve the authority of 
Rome. Tax-gatherers are collecting the 
government dues. Crossing the Jordan 
you come to Bethsaida Julius, but along 
the eastern side of the lake are only a few 
villages, for the land rises in a huge em- 
bankment all along the shore, and there are 
no inviting places for towns and villages to 
nestle. On this side is the country of the 
Gadarenes, or Gergesenes, nearly opposite 
Tiberias. 


TIBERIAS, 


This city was built by Herod Antipas, 
and named by him for his imperial master. 
For some time it was the capital of the 
province. Its inhabitants were largely 
Greeks and Romans. Herod built a grand 
palace for himself and a stadium for the 
athletic training of youth. The customs 
of the city were foreign rather than Jew- 
ish, The Jews generally avoided the 
city, either because of its foreign aspect, or 
as Josephus says, because they regarded it 
as a polluted locality; Herod having built 
a part of it upon the site of an old burial- 
ground. 

It is remarkable that no mention is made 
in the gospels of any visit of Jesus to this 
city. It was not, probably, a favorable 
locality for the exercise of his ministry. 


CAPERNAUM. 


This city Jesus made his ‘‘ own city ” 
upon leaving Nazareth. Here he taught 
by sermon and parable; here he did many 
wonderful works. Aside from the few 
friends who attached themselves to him, it 
does not seem that his words and works 
had much effect upon the people of the 
town. They still clung to their worldly 
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ways and dissolute habits. In the end he 
pronounced a ‘“‘ Woe” upon it. Exalted to 
heaven in privileges, it should be ‘‘ brought 
down to hell.” It will be observed in the 
scripture-lesson that Prof. Noyes uses 
‘¢underworld ” instead of ‘ hell.” Some- 
times the original word, Hades, is trans- 
lated grave, —as ‘‘ O, grave, where is thy 
victory!” It means the region of the dead. 
With the Jews heaven was above and 
Hades, into which the dead entered, was 
below. 

Where was Capernaum located? Which 
of the heaps on the north-west coast of the 
lake is Capernaum ? No man with certainty 
can answer. No certain vestige of its name 
lingers, and the allusions to the place in the 
New Testament are not precise enough to 
mark its locality. ‘The prophetic doom has 
been fulfilled. 

There are two heaps of ruins, each of 
which has its advocates as being the remains 
of the Capernaum of the New Testament. 
One is in the northern part of the Gennes- 
aret plain, and is now called Khan Minyeh, 
from the ruins of an old Khan near by. As 
the scriptural allusions seem to indicate that 
the city was in the ‘‘ land of Gennesaret,” 
it is not impossible that Ahan Minyeh may 
have been its site. 

But three miles further north is a heap of 
ruins called Teli Him. Some careful in- 
vestigators are confident that Tell Him is 
the Capernaum of old. The argument is 
drawn in part from its name. Capernaum 
isin its formation Caphar-nahum, the ‘ vil- 
lage of Nahum.” In the present name of 
this locality, the last syllable would seem 
to have been retained, and Caphar changed 
to Tell. 

But in either case there is no positive 
proof. Kach heap, no doubt, marks the 
site of a city; but what city cannot at 
present be known. 

Capernaum was on the lake. 
its inhabitants were fishermen. It had a 
synagogue built by a centurion. A centu- 
rion was in command of Roman soldiers ; 
so we may conclude Roman soldiers were 
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quartered in Capernaum. It had a custom- 
house, for Matthew was ‘‘sitting at the 
receipt of custom.” It was called ‘a city.” 
For these reasons, and from what Josephus 
has written in regard to these lake cities, 
it is evident that it was a place of impor- 
tance, and contained some thousands of 
people. But the one thing that has caused 
it to be remembered with affectionate inte- 
rest, and which will cause it ever to be 
thus remembered, was an event scarce 
noticed at the time, — the coming of Jesus 
of Nazareth to take up there his abode. 


‘‘TueE due cultivation of the heart is as 
much a part of sound education as the im- 
provement of the mind.” 


‘TEACHING we give; and giving we 
retain.” 


Ler scholars be taught to go over and 
over again what they learn, until they know 
it perfectly. 


‘* KNOWLEDGE is the food of the mind. 
It is as necessary to the expansion and 
vigor of the intellect, as our daily bread is 
to the growth and strength of the body.” 


“T LOVE thee in the spring, 
Karth-crowning forest! When, amid thy shades, 
The gentle south first waves her odorous wing, 

And joy fills all thy glades. 


But, O, when autumn’s hand 
Hath marked thy beauteous foliage for the grave, 
How doth thy splendor, as entranced I stand, 

My willing heart enslave!” 
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Lessons 1-4. 


LESSON I.—THE AUTUMNAL GLORY. 


“Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their children. 


And 


let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.’”’— PSALM xe. 16, 17. 


* Rich colors light the leafy solitudes, 
And far and near the gazer’s eyes behold 
The oak’s deep scarlet, warming all the woods, 
And spendthrift maples scattering their gold.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What season of the year is it now? 

2. Are there as many flowers in bloom as there 
were in the summer? 

8. Are the flowers that are in bloom of very 
bright colors ? 

4. Can you remember how the apple-trees 
looked when they were full of blossoms ? 

5. How do they look now? 

6. What does foliage mean? 

[It means leaves in general. The foliage of a 
tree is the leaves upon it. The Latin word for 
leaf is fol’-i-um: from this Latin word we make 
foliage 

7. Do you remember the fresh and beautiful 
green foliage you saw last June? 

8. Did you observe any change in the color of 
the foliage during the summer ? 

9. Is the foliage now all of one color? 


10. What colors do you notice ? 

11. What color is the sky ? 

12. What color is the grass of the meadows ? 

13. What color is the water of any pond, or 
part of the sea, that is within your view ? 

14. How does the blending of all these deep 
colors seem to you? 

15. Is it not right to speak of it as ‘‘ The Au- 
tumnal Glory”? ? 

16. Who is it that thus crowns the year with 
beauty ? 

17. Are the leaves now glowing with life, or 
are they dying ? 

18. Why are they dying? 

[ Because their season is over, their work done.] 

19. What do the leaves, so faithful to the pur- 
pose of their life in the summer, and so beautiful 
in autumn, suggest to you? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


20. What trees are called eet oneens ? 

21. What are called deciduous ? 

[This word de-cid’-u-ous means falling off. 
As applied to trees, it denotes that their leaves fall 
off in the autumn or winter. ] 

22. What changes generally take place in the 
leaves as the time for their fall approaches? 

23. The leaves of what trees turn yellow ? 

[Some trees, as the Jeech, will show a foliage of 
nearly pure yellow; while others, as the horse- 
chestnut, display a foliage generally yellow, but 
with an intermingling of russet and green. ] 

24. The leaves of what trees and shrubs become 
purple, or red? 

25. What trees give you the brightest colors? 

[The red-maple will take the lead in all neigh- 
borhoods where it is found.] 

26. What colors can you observe in the land- 
ae from some place where you have a good out- 
ook 1 


27. How does the whole scene strike you in the 
golden sunlight ? 

28. What is its influence upon your thoughts 
and feelings ? 

29. Does God seem near to you in Nature? 

80. Are you in the habit of thinking of him as 
the life and beauty of the world? 

31. Do you think he has a lesson for us in the 
beautiful colors of the worn-out and dying 
leaves? 

32. What period of human life is represented as 
spring ? 

33. What as summer ? 

34. What as autumn? 

85. How must the spring and summer of life be 
spent to make for us a glorious autumn ? 

36. As men and women grow old aud approach 
the completion of their earthly work, may not 
their lives glow with a new beauty? 

87. How will that beauty be manifested ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The autumnal tints; cause; variety; the different trees, shrubs, and vines, and their respective 
contributions to this chromatic display; emotions excited; suggestiveness. 
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LESSON II.—JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


This scripture is fulfilled. 


“ Behold to-day 
One is appointed 


And hath been sent to them that mourn in Zion, 


To give them beauty for 
Of joy for mourning!” 


ashes, and the oil 


LONGFELLOW’S Divine Tragedy. 


ScrIPTURE. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath-day; and stood up 
to read. And there was delivered to him the 
book of the prophet Isaiah; and unrolling the 
book, he found the place where it was written, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he anointed me to preach glad tidings to the 
poor; he hath sent me to proclaim deliver- 


Luxe rv. 16-21.— Noyes’s Translation. 


ance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty the oppressed, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
And rolling up the book, he gave it back to the 
attendant, and sat down; and the eyes of all in 
the synagogue were fixed upon him. And he be 
gan to say to them, To-day hath this scripture 


been fulfilled in your ears. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. After the scene at the Pool of Bethesda what 
occurred ? 

[Jesus was probably brought before the Jewish 
court (the San’-he-drim), accused of violating the 
Sabbath. ] 

2. Did he remain long in Jerusalem after this? 

[No; he went back to Galilee.] 

8. What did he do in the Galilean towns? 

[Luke iv. 15.] 

4. At what town was he brought up ? 

5. Had the people there heard of what he had 
said and done in other places? 

6. Do you think they were glad when he ar- 
rived at his old home? 

7. What was the custom of Jesus on the Sab- 
bath-day ? 

8. What is a synagogue ? 


[It is the building in which the Jews meet to 
worship. Last February, there was a lesson about 


FOR OLDER 


1. When did Jesus utter the words recorded in 
John vy., from the fifteenth verse ? 

[Probably when he was before the Sanhe- 
drim.] 

2. After he returned to Galilee, what did he do? 

3. In the course of his circuit what town did he 
visit ? 

4. How do you suppose his old neighbors felt 
in regard to him as they went up to the syna- 
gogue that Sabbath-morning ? 

[Imagine how it would be in your own neigh- 
borhood under such circumstances. } 

5. Describe, if you can, the synagogue and its 
services. 


6. Describe the manner in which Jesus per 
formed his part in the services that day. 

7. Repeat that portion of what he read, which 
is quoted by Luke. 

8. Where is that found ? 

[In Isaiah ]xi. 1, 2.] 


the ‘‘Synagogue.”” In the February Dayspring 
there is a picture, ‘‘Jesus in the Synagogue.” 
Look at that, and read what is said of it.] 
9. What is the man .alled who takes care of 
your church ? 
10. What was the man called who had the care 
of a synagogue ? 
[Chazzan (Kaz-zin). In the scripture above, 
ou will see he is spoken of as the “ attendant.’’] 
11. What did he hand to Jesus? 
12. Was the book in the same form as our 
books ? 
18. What did Jesus do? 
14. What did he read ? 
15. What did he do after reading? 
16. Why did the people look at him so ear- 
nestly ? 
17. What did he first say to them ? 
18. What do you think he meant? 


SCHOLARS, 


9. Is it an exact quotation? 

When and by whom was it originally writ- 
ten 

[The answer generally given is, —by Isaiah 
about 700, B.c. But the best critics now say, — 
by an unknown writer about the time of the 
Babylonish captivity. ] 

11. What part of the Book of Isaiah is attrib- 
uted to this unknown writer? 

[The latter part; from chapter xl.] 

12. What did Jesus mean by the remark he 
made in regard to the scripture he had read ? 

[Not that it was the purpose of the writer to 
describe him, but that the words were applicable 
to him. ] 

13. To whom and to what did the writer refer? 

[To himself, and the deliverance of the Jews . 
from captivity, and a season of prosperity. ] i 

14. In what way were his words applicable to 
Jesus? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


_ Jesus after the healing of the impotent man; his return into Galilee; his coming into Nazareth; 
his probable reception; expectations of the people at the synagogue; the synagogue service; the 
passage read; its meaning; how applicable to Jesus. 
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LESSON III.— REJECTION AT NAZARETH. 


“ A carpenter’s apprentice! a mechanic, 
Whom we have seen at work here in the town 
Day after day; a stripling without learning, 
Shall he pretend to unfold the word of God 
To men grown old in study of the Law?” 
LONGFELLOW’s Divine Tragedy.* 


ScRIPTURE. 


And they were all praising him, and won- 
dering at the words of grace which came 
from his mouth, and saying, Is not this the 
son of Joseph? 

And he said to them, You will doubtless ad- 
dress this proverb to me: Physician, heal thyself. 
Do here, in your own town, what we have heard 
of your doing in Capernaum. 

But, he said, I tell you in truth, that no prophet 
is acceptable in his own town. Furthermore, I 
tell you in truth, there were many widows in Is- 
rael in the days of Elijah, when heaven was shut 


Luxe try. 22-31.— Norton’s Translation. 


up for three years and six months, so that there 
was a great famine over all the land; yet to none 
of them was Elijah sent, but to a widow of Sa- 
reptain Sidon. And there were many lepers in 
Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet; yet none 
of them, but Naaman, the Syrian, was cleansed. 

And all in the synagogue were filled with anger 
when they heard this; and rose up and carried 
him by force out of the town to the brow of the 
hill on which it was built, to throw him down. 
But he passed through the midst of them and 
went his way, going to Capernaum. 


‘FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. Did, the people like what Jesus said? 

2. Do we know what the gracious words were 
that he spoke? 

8. What question did they ask ? 

4. Why did they ask this question, when they 
knew that he was Joseph’s son ? 

5. What proverb did he say they would address 
to him? 

6. What is a Physician? 

7. If you were sick, and the physician who 
came to cure you was sick with the same disease, 
should you have much faith in him, if he could 
not cure himself? 

8. If he could cure himself, what would that 
seem to prove to you? 

9. What did the Nazarenes want Jesus to do? 

[Not really to cure himself; but to prove, by 
doing such wonderful things as he had done at 
Capernaum, that he was a teacher from God.] 


FOR OLDER 


1. Is this visit to Nazareth alluded to in any 
other gospel ? ; 

[Matt. xiii. 54-58. Many Biblical scholars, 
however, think this refers to another visit. ] 

2. As what Jesus first said was received with 
great favor, how do you account for the change 
in the feeling towards him ? 

3. In what tone, and for what purpose, were the 
questions in Matthew xiii. 55 and 56, asked ? 

4. Do you think the lines at the head of the 
lesson express the feeling which the elders and 
Pharisaic part of the audience had towards him ? 

5. Is it likely there was considerable contro- 
versy among those present ? 

6. How did the Nazarenes apply the proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself, to Jesus ? 


‘10. What reason did he give for not doing as 
they desired? . 

11. Did that imply, do what he would, they 
of his own town would not accept him? 

12. How did he prove that it was right for him 
to show more favor to other towns than to his 
own? 

[By giving two examples in which the prophets 
had neglected to help those of their own nation 
because of the wickedness of the people, and had 
shown favor to foreigners.j * : 

18. What effect did this have upon the people ? 

14. What did they do with Jesus? 

15. What day was this? 

16. Where did Jesus go when he escaped from 
the Nazarenes? 

17. How do you suppose he must have felt as. 
he hastened away from the town where he had 
spent almost all his life? 


SCHOLARS. 


7. Why did not Jesus yield to their desires ? 

8. Where in the Old Testament are recorded 
the occurrences to which Jesus refers ? 

[1 Kings xvii. 8-16; 2 Kings v. 1-14. Some 
of the Old Testament names have a Greek form 
in the New: as Esaias (E-za/-yas) for Isaiah 
(I-za’-yah); Elias for Elijah; Eliseus (H-li-sé-us) 
for Elisha. ] 

9. What was the object of Jesus in reminding 
the Nazarenes of these occurrences ? 

10. Why were they made angry by his words? 

11. How would you describe what occurred ? 

12. How do you suppose Jesus effected his 
escape ? 

13. What circumstances of this scene at Naza- 
reth impress you most strongly ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The address of Jesus; its favorable reception; 


tion of the proverb; the reasons for the course he took; 


the commencement of controversy; the applica- 
the cause of the anger of his hearers; the 


rush upon him, dragging him from the synagogue, and forcing him to the brow of the hill; his escape. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON IV.—SEA OF GALILEE. 


* Blue sea of the hills! —in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear; 
Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of His sandals was thrown.” 


WHITTIER. 


Scripture. Marr. ry. 18-16. Luxe x. 18-15. — Noyes’s Translation. 


And leaying Nazareth, he came and dwelt in 
Capernaum, on the shore of the lake, in the bor- 
ders of Zebulun and Naphtali; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet. saying, The land of Zebulun, and 
the land of Naphtali, by the way of the lake 
beyond the Jordan, Galilee’ of the Gentiles, 
the people that sat in darkness, saw a great 
light; and upon those who sat in the region 
and shadow of death, light arose. 


Woe to thee, Chorazin! woe to thee, Bethsaida! 
for if the miracles that had been done in you had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would long 
ago have repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 
But it will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the judgment than for you. 

And thou, Capernaum! shalt thou be exalted 
to heaven? thou shalt be brought down to the 
underworld. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


i. What is a sea? 

‘ft is, generally,a large body of water partly, 
and sometimes almost wholly, cut off from the 
océan to which it belongs, by land.] 

2. In travelling, you sometimes come across 
bodies of water which are all surrounded by land, 
except that brooks or rivers may flow from them, 
what do you call these ? 

8. Look on your map of Palestine. What do 
you think this sea of Galilee might more properly 
be called ? 

4, What is the largest pond you ever saw ? 

5. How much larger than that pond is the sea 
of Galilee? 

[The Sea of Galilee probably has an area of 
about seventy square miles. Get some one to 
tell you how many square miles that pond covers, 
and then you can tell how much larger one is than 
the other. ] 

6. Have you ever seen a large lake? 


7. How does the land rise from the shores of 
the ponds and Jakes you have seen ? 

8. How does it rise from the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee? 

[On the eastern side it rises two thousand feet, 
forming a high rocky embankment, with deep 
ravines. On the western, it rises into mountains 
about the same height, but less regularly. There 
is a level strip varying in width, between the 
shore and the high, hills.] 

9. Why is this little sheet of water regarded 
with so much interest? 

10. What towns were upon its western and 
northern shores ? 

{Capernaum (Ca-per’-na-um), Chorazin (Ko-ra’- 
zin), Bethsaida (Beth-sa’-i-da), Magdala (Mag’- 
da-Ja), and Tiberias (Ti-be’-ri-as). 

11. To which of these did Jesus go to live? 

12. Do you wonder that Christians like to visit 
the places where Jesus lived and taught ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What other names are given to this sea? 

{[Chinnereth (Kin’-ne-reth), Num. xxxiv. 2; 
Gennesaret (Gen-nes’-a-ret), Lake or Sea of Ti- 
berias. ] 

2. What is there peculiar in its situation ? 

{The depression in which it lies. The surface of 
the lake is nearly seven hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. | 

3. What is the relation of the Jordan to this 
lake? : 

4. Looking down upon the lake from one of the 
high hills on the western side, how do you sup- 
pose the scene would appear to you? 

5. Would there be any thing to remind you of 
the busy population that once inhabited its western 
shore ? 

6. What land borders the lake on the western 
side, a little towards the north? 

{The land of Gennesaret. Matt. xiv. 34.] 

7. What is the size and character of this plain ? 


[It is about three miles long and two miles 
broad. It is well watered and fertile. The name 
implies “ garden of the prinee.’’] 

8. What were the towns situated on the west- 
ern coast ? 

{Add Dalmanutha (Dal-ma-nu’-tha) to the 


-above list.] 


9. Can you be sure that the towns were located 
as your mup indicates ? 

[No: there are heaps of ruins where these 
towns were; but which was Capernaum, or which 
Chorazin, or Bethsaida, it is impossible to tell. ] 

10. Why is no mention made of Tiberias in 
connection with Jesus? 

[This city was built by Herod Antipas, and was 
a Roman town. The Jews generally avoided it.] 

11. Have you a clear idea of this lake and its 
surroundings ? 

[If not, get such an idea. It will help you 
much in understanding the ministry of Jesus. ] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


First allusions to this sea; the apportionment of the tribes, bordering upon it; names applied to 
it; its peculiar situation; the high table-land on the east; the narrow strip of plain and the moun- 
tains on the west; towns on the shore and in its vicinity; its hallowed associations. 


